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THE OUT-OF-WORK 


The story of what several legislatures have done 
toward the relief of jobless citizens. 


By Dr. Marietta STEVENSON, 


American Association of Public Welfare Officials, Washington, D. C. 


Last winter most people considered 
that the responsibility for relief of un- 
employment was purely local. There 
were a few exceptions. 

Oklahoma appropriated $300,000 
last January for the immediate pur- 

se of providing food, clothing, fuel, 
and shelter for the relief of distress re- 
sulting from crop failures, low prices, 
and unemployment. An “Emergency 
Relief Board” was created to distrib- 
ute this relief to the counties. 

Several states gave additional pow- 
ers to local units in order to enable 


them to raise more money to aid per- 


sons or families in distress. For in- 
stance. in Ohio the Pringle-Roberts 
bill authorized municipal corporations, 
townships or counties to borrow money 
to supply deficiencies in revenues avail- 
able for poor relief caused by abnor- 
mal unemployment conditions and crop 
failures. 

West Virginia, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, Missouri, and South 


Carolina made provision for emer- 
gency disaster relief, in cases of 


drought, storms, floods, ete. This re- 


lief was limited to disasters known as 
“acts of God.” 

Massachusetts appropriated nearly 
three million dollars for construction 
of public buildings: “In order to allevi- 
ate the present unemployment emer- 
gency.” 


The increasing need for relief, and 
the lack of local funds has led to a de- 
mand that the states should aid the 
local governments in this respect. There 
is a clear trend, therefore, towards the 
assumption by the states of responsibil- 
ity for emergency relief. Several states 
have responded to this demand during 
recent months. 


NEW YORK 

Special sessions of several legisla- 
tures have been called to consider un- 
employment relief. New York was the 
first state to take action. Two exten- 
sive surveys of unemployment condi- 
tions had been made—one in December, 
1930, and another in July, 1931—by the 
Joint Committee on Unemployment Re- 
lief of the State Board of Social Wel- 
fare and the State Charities Aid 
Association. In September the legisla- 
ture appropriated $20,000,000 to meet 
the needs which were disclosed by these 
investigations. The money for this 
purpose will be raised by a 50 per cent 
increase in the income tax, and will be 
expended between November 1, 1931, 
and May 31, 1932. The statute recog- 
nizes state responsibility for assist- 
ing localities to relieve unemployment 
when the local governmental units are 
no longer able to provide adequately 
for the needs of their people. 


A State Emergency Relief Adminis- 
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tration was organized under a State 
Commission of three with Jesse Isidor 
Straus as Chairman and Harry L. Hop- 
kins as Executive Director. This ad- 
ministration is given wide powers to 
conduct investigations and to make 
regulations. 

The state appropriation of $20,000,- 
000 is to be allocated as follows: 


1. $584,000 for deferred bonus payments to 

veterans ; 

$114,000 for administrative expenses of the 

State Emergency Relief Administration ; 

3. $10,000,000 or as much thereof as may be 
necessary for payments to public welfare 
districts for home relief; 

4. $1,000,000 for state improvements to be used 
for work relief ; 

5. $8,302,000 for payments to city and county 
publie welfare districts for wages for local 
work relief, for salaries of additional em- 
ployees of city and county departments of 
publie welfare, and for state aid for salaries 
of employees of emergency work bureaus. 


to 


Each city or county is made a pub- 
lic welfare district, and before receiv- 
ing state aid, each welfare district must 
accept the provisions of the law. Fifty- 
nine cities and forty-nine counties have 
given formal notice of their intention 
to participate. Each city and county 
district which participates in the plan 
is entitled to receive an amount equal 
to 40 per cent of its expenditures for 
home relief to the unemployed. Even 
larger state payment may be granted if 
necessary. Home relief is defined as 
shelter, fuel, food, clothing, light, medi- 
cine, and medical attendance when fur- 
nished to persons in their homes. Pro- 
vision is made for setting up local work 
bureaus, and the state funds spent for 
work relief are not limited to a desig- 
nated proportion of the local expendi- 
ture. Pamphlets and forms have been 
issued by the state office for both home 
relief and work relief. Standards of 
local work are being raised by state 
supervision. 

NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey legislature, at a 
special session in October, appropri- 
ated nearly 10 million dollars for emer- 


gency relief. The State Emergency Re- 
lief Administration set up by the stat- 
ute is under the supervision of a Di- 
rector of Emergency Relief appointed 
by the Governor. The state director 
is given authority to appoint a county 
director of relief in each county. The 
Commissioner of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, the Commissioner of Labor, and 
the Commissioner of Municipal <Ac- 
counts together constitute a State Ad- 
ministrative Council responsible to the 
Director. Subject to his direction, this 
Council administers the detailed ex- 
penditures of state funds. The state 
director is given extensive powers to 
prescribe duties for the advisory coun- 
cil and county directors, to make 
studies of needs and resources, to estab- 
lish policies, make rules and regula- 
tions, and to co-ordinate his work with 
existing national, state, or local emer- 
gency relief agencies. Each municipal- 
ity and county desiring state funds 
must submit a program for both de- 
pendency and employment relief to be 
approved by the state director. Funds 
for work relief are granted on a pop- 
ulation basis and municipalities are re- 
imbursed 40% of the cost of dependency 
relief. 

Since the New Jersey plan includes 
21 counties and 572 municipalities, the 
setting up of the machinery of admin- 
istration was a complicated matter. 
Instructions and forms for registrars 
have been issued by the state in the ad- 
ministration of the act. 

New Jersey municipalities are also 
authorized to issue notes or bonds for 
the relief of the poor during the pres- 
ent unemployment emergency.  An- 
other act gives counties and municipal- 
ities power to undertake public works, 
improvements, or other governmental 
activities to relieve the emergency. 

RHODE ISLAND 

The Governor of Rhode Island 
called a special session of the legisla- 
ture on November 24 to ask authority 
to lend towns and cities money already 
in the general treasury, in order to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed on state 
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and municipal projects. In a legis- 
lative session lasting but one day, a 
statute granting this authority was 
passed. This statute creates a State 
Unemployment Relief Commission con- 
sisting of the Bank Commissioner, the 
Chairman of the Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners, and the General Treasurer, each 
acting ex-officio. The sum of $1,500,000 
was appropriated for the purchase of 
town notes, bonds, etc. The Commis- 
sion is given power to make rules and 
regulations, to expend money for ad- 
ministration, and to approve the form 
and substance of town notes and of the 
estimates of necessary relief drawn up 
by the town directors of public aid. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

A special session was called in 
Pennsylvania for November 9 to con- 
sider a fifteen-point emergency pro- 
gram outlined by Governor Pinchot. 
Governor Pinchot has time after time 
stated that unemployment is a national 
problem which should be met by the 
Federal government, but he neverthe- 
less outlined a state plan. In his mes- 
sage to the General Assembly he laid 
down the following conclusions in re- 
gard to state unemployment relief. 
These were based on formal opinions 
rendered by Attorney-General Schna- 
der as to what is legally possible under 
the present state constitution : 

1. The legislature cannot make ap- 
propriations to give food, clothing, or 
shelter to unemployed persons and 
their families directly ; 

2. Such appropriations cannot be 
made to a state agency ; 

3. They cannot be made to any city, 
county, borough, or other political sub- 
division of the commonwealth ; 

4. They cannot be made to any wel- 
fare agency, incorporated or unincor- 
porated. 

He then outlined a plan for raising 
private funds and providing for extra 
appropriations to state departments. 

The legislature refused to accept the 
Governor’s program. After prolonged 
discussion, the Talbot bill was enacted 
late in December. This act made an 


appropriation of $10,000,000 to the De- 


partment of Welfare for state aid to 


political subdivisions charged by law 
with the care of the poor. The money 
is to be expended as follows: 


1931 

December .................. $1,000,000 
1932 

SQRERPY) .....2 2,000,000 
PORNMETY 2.2... 2,900,000 
TE os nnseeccesnccseaeen 2,000,000 
AVON ....032ee 2,000,000 
MEY ...a:<sividnieedoealee 1,000,000 





Total $10,000,000 


This allocation is to be made to lo- 
calities in the ratio that the estimated 
number of unemployed persons in the 
county bears to the estimated total 
number of unemployed persons in the 
state. The money is to be expended for 
food, clothing, fuel, and shelter for 
those in need. The Governor allowed 
this act to become a law without his 
signature, but there is naturally serious 
question as to its constitutionality. 

Before adjournment the General As- 
sembly approved other measures which 
brought the total relief appropriation 
up to $18.546,553. Four of these acts 
provided direct relief appropriations 
and four work relief appropriations. 

ILLINOIS 

An extra session was called in Illi- 
nois on November 5 to consider tax re- 
form and relief for unemployment. The 
legislature has devoted most of its time 
to the puzzling problem of tax reform, 
but on February 5 a bill providing $20,- 
000,000 for state aid was passed. 

PENDING MEASURES 

Governor La Follette of Wisconsin 
called a special session of their legisla- 
ture for November 24 to consider unem- 
ployment relief. In his message, a pro- 
gram was outlined which included ad- 
rancement of public works, and appro- 
priations for relief. Several bills have 
been introduced to put this program 
into effect. 

A special session was called in Ari- 
zona December 28, to consider relief 
legislation. 
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Danger! 
(Continued from Page 1) 
= & £. © 


In short, you can’t handle the eco- 
nomic situation without adequate state 
and local government; and you can’t 
make either your state government or 
your local government adequate until 
you improve your forty-eight law-mak- 
ing machines. 

A little late to think of all this, when 
the house is on fire! 

Yes, but it’s still the truth. 

And anyone who says, “We haven't 
time nor money to devote to immediate 
improvement of our arrangements for 
law-making, because we are devoting all 
of our time and money to relieving the 
emergency,” is in the same class as the 
mayor who says, “I am too busy having 
the victims of this typhoid epidemic 
cared for—or buried— to attend to the 
conditions which are infecting the water 
supply.” 

eo oe Le 8 


You, our handsome and intellectual 
reader, well know the truth of every- 
thing that has thus far been said in this 
article. 

But there are those who do not. 

Shall we agree that their thinking is 
a trifle hazy? 

And that this is a little sad? 


* * * * * 
Forty-eight states — each ship- 
wrecked in the same broad sea! 

Forty-eight states—and every one of 
them beginning to clutch for a plank or 
a chest or a spar! 

Forty-eight states—each for itself. 
Devil take the hindmost! 


* * * * * 


Let them gurgle and go down once. 

Let them gurgle and go down a sec- 
ond time, God bless them! 

Then begin to make your prepara- 
tions to save them. 

That makes it a sporting proposi- 
tion : maybe you'll save them and maybe 
they’ll drown! 


Maybe they’ll drown in any case. 
But not without a struggle! 
For during the next twelve months 
they will spend—as is their custom— 
$2000000000.00! 
And the governmental agencies 
which are within their realms and which 
are more or less under their supervision 
will spend—as is their custom—another 
$7000000000.00! 
A tidy total: 
$9000000000.00! 


oe Ss se Ss 

Are the legislatures of these forty- 
eight states organized and equipped to 
give good government under normal con- 
ditions? 

They are not. 

Are they organized and equipped to 
meet an emergency? 

A rhetorical question, patient 
reader, for we all know that they are 
not! 

Forty-eight legislatures—each a 
milling medley of men, most of whom 
are strangers to government—and many 
of whom are strangers to each other. 

For when the session begins, most 
of them have not had sixty days of ac- 
tual legislative experience. 

* K *x * * 


Ah, a gleam of hope: look at any 
one of these legislatures and there you 
find leaders! 

Yes, leaders! It is interesting to 
guess, when the curtain rises on a ses- 
sion of the typical legislature, how many 
previous days of actual legislative at- 
tendance its members have had. 

Remember that the average legisla- 
ture actually meets on only sixty days 
during each session. 

On the strength of some random in- 
formation we venture to guess that this 
would be fairly typical: 

40) members—have had no previ- 
ous legislative experience. 

20 members—have sat in the leg- 
islature on sixty previous 
days (one session ). 


| 
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35 other members—have sat in 
the legislature for varying pe- 
riods ranging from 120 to 300 
previous days (2, 3, 4 or 5 
sessions ). 
And only 5 members out of a hun- 
dred have had more than 300 
days (5 sessions) of such pre- 
vious attendance. 
And how many of these five combine 
leadership with the other attributes of 
statesmanship? 


xk * * * x 


Forty-eight mangled, clutching com- 
monwealths shifting for themselves— 
each dependent upon its legislature. 

And this legislature, in the typical 
case, consisting almost entirely of men 
of meager experience—novices. 

All of these small groups of home- 
made leaders are struggling with almost 
identical problems. 

Let them go down, grasping at the 
straws of their own meager experience! 

And as for the novices who are cling- 
ing to them: sinking at sea is as good 
as Christian burial. 


* * * K * 


There are ten fortunate legislatures : 
they have provided themselves with 
good legislative reference bureaus, in 
which experts are ready upon request to 
collect information for them and to as- 
sist them to locate the best sources of 
information and counsel. 

These ten bureaus all agree that each 
of them will be more useful when they 
have an efficient clearing house through 
which they can profit by each other’s 
researches. 

The Interstate Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau is universally recognized 
as the agency which is to perform this 
clearing house service. 

sut in not one of the thirty-eight 
other jurisdictions is there an adequate 
legislative reference service—nor any 
immediate prospect of one. 


* K * * * 


In some of these thirty-eight states 
there is a semblance of legislative ref- 


erence service: sometimes a man and a 
stenographer, sometimes one young wo- 
man, sometimes a part-time library 
attendant. | 
But in most cases there is absolutely 
no bona fide service of this character. 
The emergency is uponus. To whom 
are the leaders in these state legisla- 
tures to turn for contacts beyond the 
four corners of their respective common- 


wealths? 
* * * * x 


Today the Interstate Legislative 
Reference Bureau offers the best source 
of assistance available to the 5,000 leg- 
islators in these 38 states—either di- 
rectly or through their under-stafied 
reference bureaus. 


* * * KX 


And we can all laugh heartily over 
this one: 

In universities, in associations, in 
committees, and in other centers all over 
this country, certain men of experience 
and good judgment are taking counsel. 

They are deciding what our state 
governments should do. 

And elsewhere, scattered throughout 
the cities, towns and hamlets of the land, 
are the men who conducted the last leg- 
islative sessions. 

Certainly the men who will direct 
the next sessions are among them. 

Is anyone trying to help them in 
their meditations and anxieties? 

Certainly not! No need to cog them 
into the planning. 

Wait until the session starts. 


*x* * * * X 


(And then watch the organized 
minorities high-pressure them into do- 
ing the wrong thing!) 


. 2  &.. 2 oe 


Our legislatures cannot look idly on. 
We are about to see them institute the 
most costly experiments which our 
state governments have ever conducted. 
During the next eighteen months they 
will spend hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars on projects for which the prece- 
dents are meager. 
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If anyone can devise a plan which 
will reduce the experimental character 
of this emergency legislation, it may re- 
sult in the saving of tens of millions of 
dollars—and in the more judicious ex- 
penditure of other tens of millions. 

The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion has devised such a technique, but it 
would cost a hundred thousand dollars 
to conduct the Interstate Legislative 
Reference Bureau adequately for the 
coming year. 

And it would cost even more to or- 
ganize and finance the conferences of 
legislative leaders which should be held. 

* * * * * 


Question: What other agency exists 
to establish the essential contact be- 
tween our forty-eight legislatures—or 
between them and the best sources of 
information? 

Answer: None. 


_— -— £ £ 


Upon every legislator—and especi- 
ally upon every legislative leader—the 
present emergency has thrown an un- 
precedented responsibility. 

By good chance, a group of legisla- 
tors, including some in each state, have 
already developed the project of the 


American Legislators’ Association — 
which includes the development of the 
Interstate Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau. 

They have the ambition to develop 
state legislation into a _ science—to 
transmute political craft into state- 
craft. 

They have undertaken this task with- 
out thought of personal reward. No law 
imposes upon these men the responsibil- 
ity which they are assuming. 

The opportunity is here, but no 
group of volunteers can shoulder this 
load without organized support. 

The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion must have support—both moral and 
financial—within the legislatures and 
without. 

* * ok * * 


Shovel the millions into the hopper 
of experimentation! 


We have neither an hour nor a dol- 
lar to provide the necessary organiza- 
tion for intelligent government—to pro- 
vide headwork for economy and achieve- 
ment. 

xk * *« * * 
And may the Lord have 


mercy upon our souls! 





ular legislative session. 


meet. 


(To be 





Editorial 


5500 of our 7500 state legislators are elected 
for a term of office which includes only one reg- 


And the typical regular session lasts only 90 
days, upon only sixty of which does the legislature 


But to qualify for such a brief and inadequate 
period of service, the candidate must expend a 
great deal of time and probably some money in 
order to run the gamut of party convention, pri- 
mary election, and final election. 


continued. ) 











ROSENWALD AND GOVERNMENT 


A few paragraphs concerning the widespread activities of one 
whose public-spirited interest has advanced the cause of 
the Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau. 


By Epwin R. Empree. 


Julius Rosenwald was intensely in- 
He had_ the University of Chicago and at Har- 
no sympathy with the idea all too cur- 


terested in good government. 


ported a number of studies especially at 


vard of various governmental problems, 





rent in America that ———— 
government is of little 
consequence. He rec- 
ognized that in mod- 
ern complex life it is 
futile and fatuous to 
rely wholly on rugged 
individualism and he 
chuckled when he was 
told that during the 
depression this term 
had been changed to 
“ragged individual- 
ism.” 

Mr. Rosenwald con- 
tributed generously to | 
good government 
movements in his own 
city and state. He was 








including a realistic 
study of “The Case of 
Frank L. Smith,” as 
_| an example of what 
. could happen in demo- 
cratic politics. The 
foundation which he 
established made ap- 
propriations to the 
City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, for such 
homely activities as 
the standardization of 
street cleaning meth- 
ods; to the National 
Municipal League; 
the Interstate Legis- 
lative Reference Bu- 
_ reau of the American 








enough of a realist to ‘“— 
see that at the moment 
government and politics are knit to- 
gether. He did not hesitate, therefore, 
to contribute to political campaigns in 
Illinois and Chicago of those parties 
and candidates that seemed to him to 
offer the best leadership. He also sup- 
ported private agencies such as the Com- 
mittee on Crime Prevention, the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, the Illinois Commit- 
tee on Child Welfare Legislation, and 
the other voluntary bodies which were 
trying to strengthen the public arm. 
He gave not only to current cam- 
paigns, but also to fundamental studies 
and plans which looked toward future 
change. He contributed $150,000 to the 
National Institute for Public Adminis- 
tration, made substantial gifts to the 
Social Science Research Council, the 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, and 
the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes. Mr. Rosenwald also sup- 


Julius Rosenwald 


Legislators’ Associa- 
tion; and to demon- 
strations of public employment ex- 
changes. 

Mr. Rosenwald’s interest in govern- 
ment problems is indicated by his active 
membership for many years in the City 
Club and other civic bodies in Chicago, 
and of the following national associa- 
tions: American Civic Association, 
American Economic Association, Acad- 
emy of Political Science, Academy of 
Political and Social Science, American 
Sociological Society, American Insti- 
tute of International Law. 

But his influence in public affairs 
was by no means restricted to contribu- 
tions and memberships. He was active 
personally in any cause which aroused 
his interest. While wealth sometimes 
brings conservatism and timidity, this 
was not the case with him. He delighted 
in fighting for his convictions. When 
a campaign was on in politics or social 
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reform he was not to be found sitting 
behind his desk writing checks; he was 
in the thick of the battle taking his 
share of the beating and returning the 
blows with zest. To take a definite 
stand, to say what he thought and take 
the consequences, this seemed to Mr. 
Rosenwald a duty. With his tempera- 
ment it was also a joy. 

More important than any of these 
specific and direct gifts to government 
improvement was Mr. Rosenwald’s at- 
titude toward public responsibility for 
human welfare all along the line. One 
of his chief interests was Negro schools. 
He and the Fund which bears his name 
have helped to build over five thousand 
schools for colored children in 825 
counties of 15 southern states. Yet not 
one of these five thousand “Rosenwald 
schools” is a private venture. Every 
one of them is a unit of the public sys- 
tem. The aim in this great school pro- 
gram which has been under way for 
twenty years was not merely to furnish 
opportunities to given children, but to 
persuade the public authorities to as- 
sume their proper responsibilities for 
the schooling of this race as well as for 
all other groups of the population. Mr. 
Rosenwald did not count his success by 


the number of schools built but by the 
increasing interest and responsibility 
of government in education. 

Similar cooperation with govern- 
ment authorities marked other of Mr. 
Rosenwald’s interests. His gifts to 
public health were usually linked up 
with government and looked toward 
more and more assumption of authority 
by public agencies in this important 
branch of human welfare. The five mil- 
lion dollars which he gave for coloniza- 
tion of Jews on farms in Russia is being 
administered as an integral part of the 
Soviet Government’s general farm col- 
onization program. 

Julius Rosenwald was an idealist 
with a keen sense for reality. This 
happy combination of qualities was il- 
lustrated in his attitude toward gov- 
ernment. He realized clearly that ques- 
tions of public authority and public 
administration were basic in modern 
society; he had no illusions as to the 
faults and shortcomings of politics in 
America today; he had a keen and opti- 
mistic interest in whatever promised 
improvement in the administrative 
competence and the integrity of govern- 
ment. 





PAYROLL CUTS? 


Three governors have recommended temporary salary reductions. 


No blanket reductions in the sala- 
ries of state and municipal employees 
in the United States were made during 
the 1930-1931 sessions of state legisla- 
tures. Three governors, however, have 
already recommended substantial re- 
ductions in public payrolls this year. 

A ten per cent cut in the salaries of 
all state employees for a period of one 
year was recommended to the Virginia 
legislature by Governor Pollard on 
January 13, 1932. The proposed cut 
would affect all state officers and em- 
ployees except those whose compensa- 
tion cannot be diminished during their 
terms of office. It is estimated that the 
reductions proposed will save the state 
$1,035,000. 


Governor Emmerson of Illinois 
called a special session of the legisla- 
ture of that state on January 14 to con- 
sider reductions for state and munici- 
pal officials. 

Governor Roosevelt of New York an- 
nounced on the same day that he would 
forward to the legislature a recommen- 
dation of the Mayors’ Conference that 
municipalities be permitted to postpone 
salary increases which at present are 
mandatory. It is stated that this would 
save the municipalities $6,000,000. 

A summary of the question of com- 
pensation of public employees was re- 
cently prepared for Editorial Research 
Reports, Washington, D. C., by Mr. 
George B. Galloway. 
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Fathers of large families should feel for state legislators: 


a quarter-of-a-million employees with a lusty third-of-a-billion appetite. 


Thus is some unemployment relieved. 
Based upon data compiled by WILLIAM E. MOSHER and SOPHIE POLAK for the National Municipal Review. 

















Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missour1 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Total. 


Average 









































GENERAL ADMINISTRATION EDUCATION TOTAL 
E ° Employees’ | 
Full time se oll + a. a, Full time —— dana Average — 
employees | thousands) Codest tion”’* employees thousands) Tee — ) 
1,001 |$ 2,514 31% $2,510 615 |$ 1,076 60% $1,750 |$ 3,590 
987 1,923 46 1,930 642 979 1,522 2,902 
617 1,240 21 2,000 701 1,226 62 1,750 2,466 
5,349 9,137 41 1,705 3,264 3,717 32 1,139 12,854 
1,088 1,890 27 1,732 1,389 2,651 53 1,914 4,541 
2,677 3,660 21 1,373 752 1,515 33 2,008 5,175 
559 684 44 1,221 138 242 73 1,750 926 
1,624 2,774 34 1,710 874 1,250 50 1,431 4,024 
3,401 3,495 30 1,028 1,214 1,463 88 1,209 4,958 
500 803 32 1,605 724 1,405 56 1,942 2,208 
8,893 12,735 51 1,433 2,099 5,127 81 2,440 17,862 
3,384 5,351 51 1,580 2,463 3,570 71 1,450 8,921 
2,613 3,577 31 1,372 2,406 5,861 72 2,430 9,438 
1,756 3,130 23 1,775 1,938 3,664 60 1,888 6,794 
1,700 3,750 40 2,210 1,850 2,380 73 1,286 6,130 
3,315 5,032 35 1,518 777 1,359 45 1,750 6,391 
2,391 2,858 30 1,197 425 598 60 1,750 3,456 
1,721 2,366 16 1,379 765 1,583 73 2,065 3,949 
10,668 14,516 40 1,365 1,891 2,536 37 1,280 17,052 
6,336 5,393 43 850 5,227 7,873 85 1,505 13,266 
6,671 8,841 37 1,325 3,144 5,240 70 1,665 14,081 
2,732 2,623 24 968 523 982 81 1,876 3,605 
2,320 2,123 20 915 1,434 2,068 70 1,450 4,19 
1,700 1,829 63 1,078 410 922 61 2,250 2,751 
1,295 2,255 35 1,875 1,014 2,252 50 2,225 4,507 
277 420 36 1,518 150 263 60 1,750 683 
1,099 1,668 56 1,518 485 848 60 1,750 2,516 
7,961 11,711 55 1,470 739 1,293 49 1,750 13,004 
460 774 33 1,681 405 709 49 1,750 1,483 
19,554 28,672 37 1,470 2,686 5,324 49 1,978 33,996 
2,853 3,900 42 1,365 2,361 3,460 63 1,467 7,360 
1,065 1,616 36 1,518 721 1,261 60 1,750 2,877 
6,088 7,811 33 1,285 2,520 4,794 59 1,900 12,605 
2,152 3,266 56 1,518 1,756 3,073 73 1,750 6,339 
2,673 2,743 34 1,028 78 2,022 80 2,070 4,765 
11,266 16,979 40 1,491 1,646 3,347 48 2,030 20,144 
¢ 

1,470 2,530 37 1,720 347 509 43 1,465 3,039 
1,410 2,103 45 1,489 712 1,303 23 1,830 3,406 
1,172 1,827 23 1,565 923 1,699 55 1,850 3,526 
2,776 5,734 60 2,065 915 1,299 71 1,750 7,033 
3,307 4,487 42 1,351 2,468 5,069 66 2,052 9,556 
605 916 46 1,515 473 845 57 1,790 1,761 
1,172 1,604 40 1,420 59 98 24 1,661 1,702 
3,551 4,666 34 1,315 3,721 4,798 78 1,290 9,464 
1,788 2,283 30 1,274 1,469 2,542 62 1,730 4,825 
1,573 2,919 30 1,860 1,607 2,668 59 1,660 5,587 
3,856 5,581 27 1,445 4,355 6,451 68 1,479 12,032 
330 769 36 2,323 316 |g Mere Meee ys. 1,322 
153,756 | $219,296 GRADE SEEGER O25 oo vi vctisccibels $335,063 
3,203 4,569 36% $1,518 1,427 2,412 60% $1,750 6,980 








Figures in italics are estimates, other t 
‘Pay roll” includes amounts paid to both part time and full time employees. 


are items reported for latest available year between 1925 and 1928. 


‘Employees’ share” is the proportion of the total operating budget which was paid for wages and salaries. 
*Average compensation” is only an approximation because it represents the total pay roll divided by the number of full time employees. 
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AD INTERIM 


Committees and Commissions left on the beach by the legislative tide of 1931. 


SrTaTe GOVERNMENT is Wearing a yel- 
low chrysanthemum on its coat lapel 
to celebrate the presentation to its 
bright-eyed readers of an exceedingly 
interesting, extremely significant com- 
pilation. 

ACCURACY 

It does not require a political sci- 
entist to appreciate that it is an im- 
pressive fact that during the past bien- 
nium all but nine of our forty-eight 
legislatures established interim com- 
missions and committees; that 237 of 
these agencies are now in being, and 
that about a thousand state legislators 
have accepted appointments which im- 
pose duties for them to perform before 
the next sessions convene. 

The Interstate Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau blushingly admits that 
this is the most complete and accurate 
list of interim committees and commis- 
sions Which has ever been compiled. 
And it gratefully acknowledges its in- 
debtedness to more than one hundred 
public officials who have assisted in as- 
sembling this information. Their names 
are appreciatively recorded at the end 
of the list of committees. 

DEFINITIONS 

It must be understood that in this 
article, and in the list which it con- 
tains: 

“Committee” means a group com- 
posed exclusively of legislators. 

“Joint Committee”, of course, means 
that the group includes members from 
both houses, while the terms “Senate 
Committee” or “House Committee” 
mean that it includes members from 
only the one branch designated. 

“Commission” means that the group 
has some members who are not legisla- 
tors. 

Except in a few special cases (which 
are marked*) commissions having no 
legislators as members have been ex- 


cluded. 
NUMBERS 


Accordingly, the Interim Commis- 


sions and Committees named in the fol- 
lowing list can be classified as follows: 





Joint Committees 5S 
House Committees _....__... nea 
Senate Committees +) 
ol 150 

237 


Many of these committees are to en- 
gage in legislative researches ; some are 
to apply their stethoscopes to the chests 
of administrative departments; others 
are to promote enterprises which have 
commended themselves to the legisla- 
tive libido. But all in all, they are to 
do more work than they will be cred- 
ited with by most of our citizenry—in 
their infinite wisdom and indiscrimi- 
nate carping. And this is “between- 
times work” which any legislator might 
feel justified in declining. 

PROBLEMS 

The subjects which are to engage 
the attention of these bodies run the 
whole gamut of legislative interest. 
Committees on narcotic legislation 
jostle committees on water resources; 
while commissions to investigate the 
administration of justice snuggle 
up against commissions to consider 
changes in aviation laws. 

Some states have several commis- 
sions considering different aspects of 
the same subject. Thus, Virginia has 
four, Maryland three, and Massachu- 
setts two groups of lawmakers investi- 
gating problems caused by automobiles. 
Pennsylvania has two groups working 
on tax problems. Both New York and 
Michigan have two commissions inves- 
tigating local government. 

Legislative commissions or commit- 
tees to consider the exhibit of the state 
in the Chicago “Century of Progress” 
Exposition have been provided in sev- 
enteen states. Sixteen states have dele- 
gated lawmakers to participate in na- 
tional celebrations such as that to cele- 
brate the two-hundredth anniversary 
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of the birth of George Washington (or 
was it Sol Bloom?). Some are to plan 
state celebrations: witness the New 
Hampshire commission to commemo- 
rate the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Daniel Webster, and the Texas com- 
mission to prepare for that state’s Cen- 
tennial Celebration in 1936. 

Taxation looms chief among the gen- 


uine legislative problems. Commissions . 


on various aspects of this subject have 
been authorized in thirteen states: 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


California 
Indiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts Texas 
Minnesota Virginia 
Vermont 


Next comes motor vehicle legislation 
which will be studied by the following 
states: 
California 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 
New York 
South Carolina 
Virginia 


Unemployment problems will be consid- 
ered by six groups of lawmakers—and 
so will fish and game laws. Other im- 
portant subjects of committee concern : 
local government, crime, judicial ad- 
ministration, and old age pensions; 
each draws investigating or research 
committees in four states. 

Of course the outstanding task of 
these bodies is to recommend revisions 
of the existing statutes. In four states 
the problem of general code revision has 
been laid before commissions, and in 
two states constitutional revision is to 
receive similar consideration. In other 
states the members are instructed to 
revise the statutes dealing with partic- 
ular subjects. New York and Rhode 
Island are considering the revision of 
tax laws; Maryland and Iowa the re- 
vision of corporation laws; Massachu- 
setts the revision and recodification of 
laws relating to cooperative banks; Vir- 
ginia the revision of election laws; and 
New Jersey the revision of milk laws. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Administrative agencies of govern- 
ment will be investigated by commis- 
sions in nine states: 


Arizona New York 

California North Dakota 

Georgia Ohio 

Nevada Texas 
Washington 


The North Dakota commission to con- 
duct a general governmental survey 
contains no legislators, while the 
Texas committee appointed for a sim- 
ilar purpose contains no members who 
are not legislators. Perhaps the most 
significant body of this kind is the Wis- 
consin Executive Council containing 
both legislators and private citizens. 
RULES 

In three states interim committees 
are provided to consider the legislative 
process itself. The Colorado Senate 
has asked a committee to revise its 
rules before the next session ; in 
Georgia a Senate committee is to inves- 
tigate both the legislative and judicial 
branches of the government. The du- 
ties of the California Assembly interim 
committee on rules (see State GOvERN- 
MENT, June, 1931, p. 6) include a study 
of the organization of that body and 
the equipment of the Assembly Cham- 
ber, as well as the preparation of rules. 

No one can foretell the effect of this 
outburst of committee activity. That 
the number of these groups provided 
for in this biennium is at least 50% 
greater than the number provided in 
the 1929-30 period, can be seen by re- 
ferring to the list in State Govern- 
MENT for May, 1930. Some commis- 
sions were doubtless authorized in the 
hope that they would provide a lethal 
chamber for an unwanted problem. 
Others have duties of relatively slight 
significance such as choosing a state 
flower or a poet laureate, but most of 
this “over-time” legislative activity is 
to seek solutions for vexing problems. 

Obviously this recognition of the 
need of careful study of legislative 
questions is a modest rainbow in the 
legislative heavens. 
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INTERIM COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 1931-1932 


Authorized at the last session of each legislature. 
See the discussion of this list on the two preceding pages. 


ALABAMA | DELAWARE 
None. | Joint Committee 
ARIZONA | 1. On Chicago Exposition. 
House Committees Commissions 
1. On unemployment. 1. To revise interstate laws.* 
2. To investigate School for Deaf and | 2. To revise game and fish laws.* 


Blind at Tuscon. 
3. To investigate conditions at Pioneers’ | FLORIDA 
Home at Prescott. — 
4. To investigate conditions of Bureau of | Commission 
World War Veterans at Phoenix. 1. On the Chicago Exposition. 


Senate C itte 
ae es GEORGLA 


1. To investigate industrial compensation 
act and administration. Senate Committee 
ARKANSAS 1. On legislative and judicial branches of 
Senate Committee the government. 
1. To study the cotton situation. House Committee 
CALIFORNIA 1. On the reorganization of the state gov- 
ernment. 


Joint committees 


1. To investigate Civil Service Commission. | [DAHO 
2. On motor vehicles. ha 
3. On narcotics. j 
4. On taxation of national banks. ILLINOIS 
5. On water resources. Commissions 
6. On unemployment. ; # “=i 
’ 1. On the Chicago Exposition. 
Assembly Committees 2. To investigate mining. 
1. To study organization of Assembly, 3. On old age pensions. 
equipment of Assembly chambers, and 4. Judicial Advisory Council. 
to prepare new Assembly rules. 5. On Chicago regional port. 
2. On boxing. 6. Illinois-Mexiean Friendship Commission. 
3. On fish and game. 7. On the Yorktown Sesqui-Centennial 
4. On street improvements. Celebration. 
5. On interstate legislative conference. 8. On housing. 
Commissions 9. On the Washington Bi-Centennial Cele- 
1. On the Washington Bi-Centennial. bration. 
2. To select Southern California Prison 10. On deep waterways. 
Site. | ll. Buy Illinois Products Commission. 
| 12. On roads. 
COLORADO ; : 13. On prisons, probation, and paroles. 
, Joint Committee 14. World War Veterans Commission. 
1. To investigate state supported libraries. | 15. On corporation law. 
Senate Committee | 16. On institutions for training citizens in 
1. To revise Senate rules. | skilled trades. 
Commission re . 
1. To plan exhibit at Chicago Exposition. INDIANA P 9 
a. oint Committee 
CONNECTICUT a 1. Tax Conference Survey Committee. 
Commissions | ig 
1. On a memorial to John H. McDonald. Commissions 
2. On child welfare. 1. To study financial institutions. 
3. On old age pensions. | 2. To study corporation laws. 
4. On unemployment.* 3. Insurance Survey Commission. 
5. To construct an additional bridge across 4. On Indiana Sesqui-centennial. 
the Connecticut River. 5. On Chieago Exposition. 
6. On the establishment of a soldiers’ home. 6. On George Washington Bi-Centennial. 
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IOWA 
Commissions 
1. On reduction of expenditures. 
2. On revision of corporation law. 


KANSAS 
Joint Committee 
1. To investigate the school text book ques- 


tion. 
KENTUCKY 

None. 
LOUISIANA 

None. 
MAINE 


Joint Committee 
1. On old age pensions. 


Commissions 
1. On inheritance taxes. 
2. On uniform motor vehicle legislation. 
3. On a system of state parks. 


MARYLAND 

Joint Committees 
On uniform motor vehicle laws. 
On losses caused by motorists. 
3. On taxation of motor vehicles engaged | 
in publie transportation. 
On Chesapeake Bay Bridge. 
On bridges over Potomac 
Rivers. 
6. On taxation. 
7. On home for the deaf. 
8. On blue sky laws. 
9, On land laws. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Commissions 
1. To investigate procedure under the in- 
itiative and referendum. 
2. On a memorial to the men and women 
of Massachusetts who served in wars. 
3. On the Chicago Exposition. 
4. To revise and recodify the laws relat- 
ing to cooperative banks. 
5. To continue investigation of state, coun- 
ty, and local taxation. 
6. To study laws on zoning, town planning, 
and the regulation of billboards. 
7. To study laws on savings banks. 
8. To continue study of laws on marine 
fisheries. 
9. To represent the Commonwealth at the 
: Yorktown Sesqui-Centennial Celebra- 
tion. 
10. To investigate laws pertaining to the in- 
spection of dairy farms. 
11. On Connecticut Valley 
ning. 


to 


oT 


& Choptank 


regional plan- 








12. To investigate the regulation of school 
busses. 

13. To investigate the operation of the mini- 
mum wage law. 

14. To investigate the regulation of the 
business of transporting property for 
hire by motor vehicle. 


MICHIGAN 
Commissions 
On the Chicago Exposition. 
On criminal affairs. 
On county, township, and school district 
government. (Appropriation $5000). 
On municipal finance. 
Great Lakes Tidewater Commission. 
Isle Royal National Park Commission. 


MINNESOTA 
Commissions 

1. On bank taxes to cooperate with Con- 
gressional committees. 

2. To plan exhibit for Chicago Exposition 
($50,000 appropriation ). 

3. On tornado relief ($25,000 appropria- 
tion ). 

4. On port authority. 

(Also several commissions on projects such 
as state office building.) 


a roe 


MISSISSIPPI 
None. 
MISSOURI 
Commission 
1. On Chicago Exposition. 
MONTANA 
Commissions 
1. On Mississippi Valley water conserva- 
tion. 


2. On an irrigation and water right code. 

3. To study taxation and the question of 
consolidating boards and departments 
of state, county, and municipal govern- 
ments.* 


NEBRASKA 
None. 
NEVADA 
Joint Committee 
1. To investigate the Industria] Insurance 
Commission. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Commissions 
On prison industries. 
On smal] loans. 
On the Chicago Exposition. 


To commemorate the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Daniel Webster. 
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To investigate county affairs. 

State Cancer Commission. 

To recodify the fish and game laws. 
To consider an addition to the state li- 
brary. 

To investigate billboards, registration 
of motor vehicles, and transportation by 
motor truck for hire. 


Assembly Commissions 
To investigate small loan companies. 
To consider bills proposed by Statute 





Revision Commission. | 
To inquire into cost of burial of indigent | 
veterans. 
On milk law revision. | 
To investigate Old Age Pensions.* 

On Yorktown Celebration. 


NEW MEXICO | 


None. 


NEW YORK 


GO AID Ol Co ND 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


a corr Whore 


On 


‘ 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


a 


Joint Committees 
On water supplies. | 
On banks and investment trusts. 
On liens. 
On national waterway route. | 
On bovine tuberculosis. 
On towns. 
On the civil practice act. 
On state employees parking autos. 
On public school education. 
On the Yorktown Sesqui-Centennial | 
Celebration. 
On unemployment. 
To investigate New York City. 
On civil service reclass:fication. 
On farm-to-market roads. 


Commissions 
To revise tax laws. 
On prison administration. | 
On bridges. 
On administration of justice. | 
On aviation. 
On the Washington Bi-Centennial Cele- | 
bration. 
On laws of estates. | 
On water pollution. 
On interstate transmission of power. | 
On Millard Fillmore statue. 
On power authority. 
On reforestation. 
On Olympic winter games. 
On the Chicago Exposition. 


| 
NORTH CAROLINA | 


Joint Committee 
On the Yorktown Sesqui-Centennial | 
Celebration. 


Cone 





Commissions 
On university consolidation. 
On the improvement of the laws. 
On constitutional changes. 
On Battle of Guilford Courthouse Ses- 
qui-Centennial Celebration. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Commissions 
1. To erect a state capitol.* 
2. On the Chicago Exposition.* 
3. To conduct governmental survey.* 
4. To conduct industrial survey.* 
». On the development of the Missouri 
River.* 
OHIO 
Joint Committees 
1. On the Washington Bi-Centennial Cele- 
bration. 
2. On Chicago Exposition. 
3. On game and fish in the Ohio waters of 
Lake Erie. 
4. On taxation. 
Senate Committees 
1. To investigate the State Highway De- 
partment. 
2. On penal and prison problems. 
3. On special assessments. 
House Committee 
1. To investigate wages paid on the build- 
ing of State roads. 
Commissions 
1. To study the causes of unemployment 
and feasibility of unemployment insur- 
ance. 
2. On riverways and water resources. 


OKLAHOMA 


Joint Committee 


1. On the Chicago Exposition. 
Commissions 
1. On revision of Code. 
2. To study proposed amendments to the 
state constitution. 
OREGON 
Joint Committees 
1. On roadside business and rural beauty. 
2. On cooperation with Washington, Idaho 
and Montana to draft a uniform ware- 
house act. 
Commissions 
1. To investigate assessment of municipal 
utilities. 
2. On the Washington Bi-Centennial Cele- 
bration. 
3. On eld age pensions, old age insurance, 


and unemployment insurance. 
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4. On fishing laws. 

5. On the chain store system. 

6. On crime, criminal procedure, and crim- 
inals. 

7. On cooperation with Washington and 
Idaho in the construction of dams, 
works, ete., in super-power districts. 

8. To study child welfare problems. 

9. On establishment of a narcotic ward. 
10. To consider changing date of fiscal year. 
11. To investigate flood problems between 

Salem and Oregon City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Joint Committee 


1. To devise ways and means of financing 
the Commonwealth. 


House Committee 
1. To select a state flower. 


Commissions 


1. To prepare exhibit at the Chicago Ex- | 


position. 


lands. 

3. To provide a medal for Ralph Modjeski. 

4. To conduct an experimental employ- 
ment agency.* 

5. On Washington Bi-Centennial Celebra- 
tion. 

6. To study printing laws and requirements 
of the state. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Commissions 


1. To study night employment of women.* 
2. To revise the tax laws.* 


3. On intoxicating liquors. 


4. To study laws pertaining to fisheries. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Joint Committee 
1. On the Chicago Exposition. 
House Committee 
1. On acousties. 
Commissions 
To investigate power rates.* 
To investigate motor transportation of 
freight and passengers.* 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Joint Committees 
On the Chicago Exposition. 
To work with George Washington Bi- 
Centennial Commission to feature the 


Mt. Rushmore Memorial as a part of the 
national program. 


TENNESSEE 


None. 


r= 
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2. To study taxation of mineral and forest | 
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TEXAS 
Joint Committees 
. To study judicial redistricting. 
2. To investigate moving the Austin State 
Hospital outside city limits. 
3. To choose a state poet laureate. 
4. To study the reorganization and consol- 
idation of state departments. 
5. To make a tax survey. 
Senate Committee 
1. To investigate irregularities in finance 
matters in various departments. 
Commission . 
1. On Texas Centennial (1936).* 
UTAH 
Joint Committee 
1. On code revision. 





| VERMONT 
| Commissions 
1. On real estate licenses. 
2. To revise the statutory law. 
| 3. Bi-Centennial Commission. 
4. On the Yorktown Sesqui-Centennial 
| Celebration. 


> or 


To investigate prison labor. 
6. To investigate the tax on public utili- 


ties. 
| VIRGINIA 
Commissions 
1. On compulsory motor vehicle liability 
insurance. 


To study advisability of a liberal arts 
college for women. 

On county government. 

To investigate methods of providing for 
crippled children. 

On revision of election laws. 

To study forestry. 

On uniformity of regulation of motor 
vehicle registration and traffic, and tax 
on motor vehicle fuel. 

| ‘8. To study pensions for public school 
| teachers, judges, and state employees. 

| 9. Potomae River Commission. 

| 10. To study safety codes. 

| 11. 


bo 
: 


wm co 
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To investigate the small loan business. 
| 12. To study establishment of a nautical 
| school. 
13. To investigate the division of taxable 
| subjects. 
14. To investigate the encroachment by 
waves and tides on shores of state. 
15. On the Washington Bi-Centennial Cele- 
bration. 
16. To study state insurance fund for Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 
17. To study the motor vehicle situation. 
18. To investigate criminal costs. 
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WASHINGTON 
Senate Committee 
1. To investigate the administration of 
state departments. 
Commission 
1. On the Washington Bi-Centennial Cele- 
bration. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Joint Committees 
1. On the Washington Bi-Centennial Cele- 
bration. 
On the Yorktown 
Celebration. 


WISCONSIN 
Joint Committees 

1. On consolidating the university and 
capitol heating plants, and on state pro- 
duction of its own lighting current. 
On ecut-over land and tax problems of 
northern Wisconsin. (Appropriation 
$5,000. ) 
3. On unification of courts of Milwaukee 

County. 


Assembly Committee 


1. On trial and conviction of George Stra- 
bel. 


bo 


Sesqui-Centennial 


bo 


Commissions 
On banking. (Appropriation $5,000.) 
On inferior courts. (Appropriation 
$3,000. ) 
On unemployment insurance. 
On a La Follette memorial. 


Do 


> 0 


5. On Mississippi River pollution. (Appro- | 
priation, $500.) 
6. On the state office building. 
7. On the Chicago Exposition. 
8. The Executive Council. 
WYOMING 
None. 


Many Thanks 


StaTeE GOVERNMENT desires to ex- 
press its appreciation for the assistance 
of the following state officials in compil- 
ing and correcting the foregoing list. 


ALABAMA 
Mrs. Mary B. Owen, Department of Archives 
and History. 


ARIZONA 


Miss Marjorie A. Baker, Assistant Librarian, 
Legislative Reference Bureau. 


ARKANSAS 
Charles R. Counts, President of the Senate. 


CALIFORNIA 
Robert E. Reed, Assistant Legislative Coun- 
sel ; Edgar C. Levey, Speaker of the House; 
Paul Mason, Assistant Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. 


COLORADO 


Allen Moore, Director, Legislative Reference 
Office ; Hon. Horace F. Phelps; Charles M. 
Armstrong, Secretary of State. 


| CONNECTICUT 
George 8. Godard, State Librarian. 


DELAWARE 
Charles H. Grantland, Secretary of State. 


FLORIDA 





| 
| 


R. A. Gray, Secretary of State, and W. T. 
Cash, State Librarian. 


GEORGIA 
Ella May Thornton, State Librarian; W. Cecil 
Neill, President of Senate; E. M. Williams, 
President pro tempore of Senate. 


IDAHO 


Fred E. Lukens, Secretary of State, and Anne 
N. Young, Assistant Law Librarian. 


ILLINOIS 
DeWitt Billman, Director, Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau. 
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INDIANA : 
Charles Kettleborough, Director, Indiana 
Legislative Bureau. 


Iowa 
Claire Dale, Chief Clerk, Office of Secretary 
of State; A. J. Small, Law Librarian ; Hon. 
J. H. Johnson; Senator Roy E. Stevens; H. 
D. Moore, Bureau of Municipal Research. 


KANSAS 
A. Harry Crane, Revisor of Statutes, and Hal 
E. Harlan, Speaker of House. 


KENTUCKY 
Miss Ella Lewis, Secretary of State; Miss 
Tommye B. Veale, Assistant State Libra- 
rian ; Hon. William B. Ardery. 


LOUISIANA 
Miss Alice Lee Grosjean, Secretary of State; 
Mrs. E. M. Culver, Secretary Library Com- 
mission ; Hon. George J. Ginsberg. 


MAINE 
Miss Rebecca Friedman, Legislative Refer- 
ence Librarian ; and Edgar C. Smith, Secre- 
tary of State. 


MARYLAND 
Horace E. Flack, Department of Legislative 
Reference. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Miss Ethel M. Turner, Legislative Reference 
Assistant; Edward H. Redstone, State Li- 
brarian; Hon. Albert F. Bigelow. 
MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Alice V. Warner, Assistant Secretary of 
the Senate ; Frank D. Fitzgerald, Secretary 
of State; Miss Emma Cavanaugh, Legisla- 
tive Reference Librarian during sessions. 
MINNESOTA 
Jean W. Wittich, Budget Commissioner. 
MISSISSIPPI 
George B. Power, Clerk of the House. 
MissourI 
Lon S. Haymes, President of the Senate ; and 
Hon. William E. Freeland. 
MontTANA 
Miss Adeline J. Clarke, Assistant Librarian, 
and W. E. Harmon, Secretary of State. 
NEBRASKA 
Miss Edna D. Bullock, Director of Legislative 
Reference Bureau ; Frank Marsh, Secretary 
of State; and J. C. MeGowan, President 
pro tempore of the Senate. 
NEVADA 
Morley Griswold, President of the Senate, 
and W. G. Greathouse, Secretary of State. 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Enoch D. Fuller, Secretary of State, and 
Robert M. McCurdy, State Librarian. 
New JERSEY 
Frederick A. Brodesser, Clerk of the House 
of Assembly; Charles R. Bacon, State Li- 
brarian, and J. F. 8. Fitzpatrick, Secretary 
of State. 
New Mexico 
Miss Emilie M. Baca, Assistant Secretary of 
State; George W. Armijo, Clerk of the 
House ; Robert H. Pooler, Clerk of the Sen- 
ate. 
New YorK 
William E. Hannan, Legislative Reference 
Librarian. 
NorTH CAROLINA 
Henry M. London, Legislative Reference Li- 
brarian; Thad Eure, Clerk of the House; 
Willis Smith, Speaker of the House; Hon. 
Charles Whedbee. 
NortH DAKOTA 
C. Vernon Freeman, Speaker of the House; 
and Robert Byrne, Secretary of State, 
OHIO 
Arthur A. Schwartz, Chief, Legislative Li- 
brary Division; Hon. Arthur Hamilton, 


Speaker of the House; Clarence J. Brown, 
Secretary of State. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Carlton Weaver, Speaker of the House; W. 
G. Stigler, President pro tempore of the 
Senate; Robert Burns, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor; Miss Una Lee Roberts, Assistant 
Secretary of State. 
OREGON 
Hal E. Hoss, Secretary of State; Harriet C. 
Long, State Librarian; Willard L. Marks, 
President of the Senate; Senator Joe E. 
Dunne. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
J. H. Fertig, Director, Legislative Reference 
Bureau; Senator C. W. Parkinson. 
RuHopE IsLAND 
Grace M. Sherwood, Legislative Reference 
Director; Ernest L. Sprague, Secretary of 
State. 
SoutH CAROLINA 
J. Wilson Gibbes, Clerk of the House; and 
Senator R. M. Jefferies. 
SoutH Dakota 


B. R. Danielson, Assistant Secretary of State ; 
Lawrence K. Fox, State Department of His- 
tory; Hon. D. H. Clark. 

TENNESSEE 

Senator Scott Fitzhugh; Verner M. Jones, 

Unofficial Tennessee Legislative Service. 
TEXxas 

Miss Doris H. Connerly, Legislative Refer- 

ence Librarian. 
UTaH 

Ray E. Dillman, President of the Senate; 

James C. Hacking, Speaker of the House. 
VFRMONT 

Miss Beatrice Lowe Haskins, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Legislative Reference Bureau; 
Rawson C. Myrick, Secretary of State. 

VIRGINIA 

William R. Shands, Director, Division of 
Statutory Research and Drafting; Hon. J. 
Vaughan Gary. 

WASHINGTON 

J. Grant Hinkle, Secretary of State; Mark 
H. Wight, Law Librarian; Senator Charles 
W. Hall; Senator W. J. Sutton. 


West VIRGINIA 
M. S. Hodges, Clerk of the Senate; Clifford 
R. Myers, State Historian and Archivist; 
Hon. J. William Cummins. 
WISCONSIN 
Edwin E. Witte, Chief, Legislative Reference 
Library; Theo. Dammann, Secretary of 
State. 
WYOMING 
Clare E. Ausherman, State Librarian; G. 8. 
Houghton, Clerk of the House. 
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NO BETTER EMPLOYMENT 


Can be found by studious legislators than dipping into 
the literature of unemployment. 


REPORTS. 


Stabilization of Employment. Prelim- 
inary Report of the Special Massa- 
chusetts Commission. December, 
1931. 168 pages. 


The recommendations of the commission on 
the use of public works to stabilize industry 
are of unusual interest. It is proposed to 
create a Planning Board for Public Works 
which is to formulate a five year plan for 
all building and construction under the 
jurisdiction of the commonwealth. This plan 
is to be approved as a whole by the General 
Court, but appropriations are to be made 
for only one year as at present. If, however, 
the Board finds an increase in unemploy- 
ment, and the Governor determines that an 
emergency exists, it is the duty of the Board 
to expedite additional construction proj- 
ects, drawn from the five year plan, up to 
one half of a normal year’s program. The 
normal construction program can be fi- 
nanced, as at present, under a ‘‘pay as you 
go’’ policy. The additional emergency work 
is to be financed by the issuance of short- 
term notes. 


Planning and Control of Public Works. 
Report of the Committee on Re- 
cent Economic Changes of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment, 
Washington, D.C. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 294 pages. 
$2.50. 

A report on the relation between expendi- 
tures for public works and prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. There are chapters on 
the expenditures of cities, the publie works 
of New York State, the Federal construction 
program, road building, the financing of 
publie construction, and the problem of con- 
trol. To alleviate unemployment govern- 
ment need not increase the amount it spends 
on public construction over a period of 
years, but must time its building program to 
have the most effect on depressed economic 
conditions. 


Unemployment. Report of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislative Interim Committee, 


1931. 114 pages. 


The first part of this report surveys the 
problem of unemployment in Wisconsin 
and makes legislative recommendations for 


its relief. This is followed by a minority 

statement of 12 pages. In the concluding 

part, the text of six bills which the com- 
mittee recommended is given. Some of 
the more interesting proposals are: 

1. State unemployment relief through 

an appropriation of approximately 

$8,000,000. Six and a half million dol- 
lars of this is to be allocated to local 
units of government for direct relief. 

One and one-half million dollars is to 

be spent on make-work programs of 

reforestation. 

Unemployment compensation. The bill 

proposed requires employers of ten or 

more persons to carry unemployment 

insurance to a maximum amount of 2% 

of the payroll. Benefits from this fund 

up to $10 per week are provided for 
employees who are laid off. The con- 

tributions are to commence July 1, 

1932. 

3. Restriction of hours of labor. This 
measure restricts work to eight hours 
per day during 1932 and 1933, unless 
the volume of employment reaches the 
level of September, 1929 before that 
time. It applies to all employees, both 
publie and private, with a few excep- 
tions, such as farm labor, private domes- 
tie servants, watchmen, and nurses. 


4. Restriction of child labor. Children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years are 
prohibited from working except during 
school vacations or after school hours. 

do. Creation of a State Public Works Sta- 
bilization Fund. This fund is to be 
created by setting aside one-third of the 
interest earned on the general fund. It 
may be augmented through gifts or be- 
quests, and is to be used to make more 
effective the long range planning of 
publie works in order to furnish em- 
ployment in periods of depression. 


fo 
e 


Relief of Unemployment. George B. 
Galloway. Editorial Research Re- 
ports, Washington, D. C. December 
28,1931. 14 pages. $1.00. 


This survey will be of unusual interest to 
legislators desiring information on the 
sources of funds for unemployment relief. 
One seldom finds a pamphlet so packed 
with valuable information. The need of 
unemployment relief, the private funds 
available, and the various municipal pro- 
grams are succinctly reviewed. Several 
pages are devoted to a survey of state legis- 
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lation in New Jersey, New York, and 
Rhode Island on the subject of direct emer- 
gency relief. The Federal Aid bills now 
pending in Congress are also summarized. 


Insurance Against Unemployment. 


George B. Galloway. Editorial Re- 
search Reports, Washington, D. C. 
February 19, 1931. 13 pages. $1.00. 


An accurate and brief description of vari- 
ous American experiments with unemploy- 
ment benefits. Projects undertaken by pri- 
vate companies, by big unions, or by joint 
agreement between the companies and the 
unions are reviewed. Several pages are 
devoted to a summary of the legislative 
proposals for compulsory unemployment 
insurance, both in state legislatures and in 
Congress. The bills which have been intro- 
duced on this subject are described, the 
question of constitutionality commented on, 
and the positions of groups interested in this 
legislation are outlined. 


Setting up a Program of Work Relief. 


Joanna C. Colcord. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City. 1931. 
} pages. 

The groups which have sponsored work- 

relief have been impressed by three consid- 

erations. 

1. Direct relief on a large scale to persons 
who are able to work is demoralizing to 
the community. 

2. The community should secure as large a 
return as possible for the huge sums it 
will be called upon to spend for relief. 

3. The unemployed earnestly desire work, 
even if it is but for a few hours each 
day. 

This pamphlet is a pre-print from a book 
which is shortly to be published on this 
same subject. It contains in brief compass 
innumerable suggestions for a practicable 
way to set up a program of work relief. The 
complete book will contain, in addition, the 
results of a survey conducted in those cities 
which have used work-relief during the past 
year. 


The Problem of the Year: Unemploy- 


ment Relief. Minnesota Municipali- 
ties, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Novem- 


ber, 1931. 


A conference of municipal officials on the 
subject of unemployment was held at the 
University of Minnesota, November 2nd. 
Administrative officials reviewed the un- 
employment situation in Minnesota, the 
need for relief, and discussed various plans 
for meeting the problem. 
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An Analysis of American plans for 
State Unemployment Insurance. Car- 
ter Goodrich, American Economic 
Review, September, 1931. 


The bill proposed by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation and the meas- 
ures considered in Wisconsin, Ohio and 
Michigan are much alike in their benefit 
provisions, but they differ sharply in their 
contributory and incentive features. The 
Ohio and Michigan bills propose to collect 
from employers and workers; the other two 
from employers alone. The Ohio and Mich- 
igan bills propose differential rates for 
concerns with different degrees of reg- 
ularity in employment. The Association 
for Labor Legislation would offer ‘‘divi- 
dends’’ to employers with a steady em- 
ployment record. The Wisconsin measure 
permits an employer to stop contributions 
as soon as his fund has reached $80 per 
worker. Each of these plans has its 
unique advantages. The Wisconsin bill has 
the very great merit of guaranteeing that 
an individual employer will not be asked 
to bear the costs of unemployment in other 
eonecerns. The Ohio and Michigan bills 
offer a definite and continuous incentive 
for keeping employment regular. 


Unemployment Insurance and Benefit 
Plans. Monthly Labor Review. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, December, 
1931. 


There has been no legislation in the United 
States on the subject of unemployment in- 
surance. Such benefit measures as have 
been devised have been solely upon private 
initiative and under private control. This 
survey covers 79 unemployment benefit or 
unemployment guarantee plans, including 
practically all the important ones. Dis- 
tributed by type, these are: 


15 company plans benefiting 50,000 work- 


ers 
48 trade union plans covering 45,000 
workers 


16 plans established by joint agreement of 
trade unions and employers covering 
65,000 workers 

A brief summary of the principal features 

of each of the outstanding plans is given. 

















CARTOONISTS DRAW CONCLUSIONS 


Concerning legislative policies 























(Chicago Daily News, Jan, 6, 1932) 
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(Boston Herald, Jan, 11, 1932) 


For this cartoon $1 goes to Hon. Archibald M. 
Estabrook, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


But, on the other hand, let us not aggravate the emergency by slashing essential 
social work or by failing to provide for governmental planning. 





George W. Wickersham 

The distinguished chairman of a fed- 
eral commission on law enforcement, 
whose clear and concise report is famil- 
iar to all, said, on January 22, “Our 
state legislatures usually are dominated 
by lawyers, a large proportion of whose 
practice consists in the defense of per- 
sons charged with crime.” 


STATE GOVERNMENT believes that this 
statement is false, and it knows that Mr. 
Wickersham cannot have adequate 
grounds upon which to base any such 
generalization. 


However, in behalf of the American 
legislators: Thanks for the violets! 


State Government Pays 
For each item published: 


For each abusive quotation $1 
For each appreciative quotation $1 
For each abusive cartoon $1 
For each appreciative cartoon $1 





Our Money Back 


The Junior League of America has 
returned our dollar. Our crisp new 
dollar bill, with such an immaculate 
record. Good girls! No valuable gifts 
from gentlemen! And besides, their 
best friends may have told them; for 
our recollection clings to their flattering 
expression (quoted in our December 
number) as to what kind of a necessary 
evil legislators are. 

















THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 


And a few other journals. 


They set a new fashion: doing right by solons. 


STaTE GOVERNMENT is not unaware 
of the fact that there are several news- 
papers in the United States which are 
making a sincere effort to judge legisla- 
tures and legislators fairly. If every 
newspaper would take such an attitude, 
the nation would benefit. Just and con- 
structive criticism does good; cheap 
iconoclasm does harm. 


Among the newspapers which are 
distinguished by their thoughtful and 
fair-minded attitudes concerning legis- 
lative conditions are The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, The Dallas Morning 
News, The Columbus Dispatch, and The 
New York Evening Post. 


On January 14, 1932, the Post pub- 
lished a half column resumé of the arti- 
cle by W. D. Gillis, which first appeared 
in the January number of State Gov- 
ERNMENT, under the title “Buried By 
Laws.” The editorial concludes: 


‘‘One may reply that fifteen or twenty new 
Perhaps they are. Most 
persons are likely to be much more certain that 
the number is too large than to be able to say 
why they think so. But whether they are cor- 
rect or not in condemning legislators for put- 
ting fifteen or twenty new laws on the statute 
books every year, there is no justification what- 
ever, except the justification of ignorance and 
a love of parrot-like repetition, for the cheap 
and easy assertion that thousands of new laws 
are ground out in this country every year.’’ 


laws are too many. 


A Columbus Dispatch editorial of 


January 12, 1932, expressed a similar 
attitude. It concludes: 


“All this does not prove that unnecessary 
laws are not passed, but it does suggest that im- 
provement is more likely to come if we will 
hold ourselves down more nearly to the facts 
in discussing the situation. Denunciation with- 
out discrimination does not promote progress.’’ 


The Grand Forks Herald, on Janu- 
ary 13, 1932, carried an editorial of 
nearly a column in which the article by 
Mr. Gillis was summarized. 


In connection with the foregoing 
Post editorial, State GOVERNMENT has 
received the following letter from a for- 
mer legislator. 


I was greatly interested in this editorial be- 
cause I have long felt that the many careless 
and disparaging editorials and comments di- 
rected at our legislatures have brought a lower- 
ing of respect for them—a tendency to lower the 
calibre of men who stand for those offices. 

I believe that any thoughtful person must 
agree that the legislative branch of our state 
government is its most important branch, because 
from that fountainhead comes the law the execu- 
tive can only enforee and the judiciary interpret. 

The constant ridicule and misrepresentation 
of our legislatures has tended to dissuade the man 
of high ability from seeking the office. In these 
troublous times, when the cry for tax reform is 
heard so generally throughout the land, a new 
dignity and importance should attach to the men 
called upon for these reforms. 

You are doing a most excellent work when 
you increase the respect given to this highly im- 
portant department. 
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Legislatures Make Common Cause 


ADOPTED 


On January 26 the Virginia House of 
Delegates added the name of the Old 
Dominion to the steadily increasing 
roster of “Officially Co-operating” 
states. The uniform resolution endors- 
ing the project of the American Legis- 
lators’ Association was introduced by 
Delegates J. Vaughan Gary, Ashton 
Dovell, J. Sinclair Brown, and Hugh 
Reid. After passing the House, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Courts of Justice which has 
reported favorably on it. 


IN COMMITTEE 


The Kentucky Senate unanimously 
approved the uniform resolution on Feb- 
ruary 4. It had been introduced on Jan- 
uary 18 by Senator J. M. Rose, with the 
endorsement of his colleagues, Senators 
J.S. W. Holloway, L. C. Littrell, Perry 
B. Gaines, Gates F. Young, and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Chandler. 


In the Massachusetts House the uni- 
form resolution is now before the Judi- 
ciary Committee, following its introduc- 
tion by Representative Christian A. 
Herter. In the Massachusetts Senate, 
Honorable Henry Parkman, Jr., has in- 
troduced a briefer parallel resolution, 
which makes provision for an appropria- 
tion to the work of the Interstate Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau. This resolu- 
tion has been referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Because the 
Massachusetts legislators are especially 
conscious of the importance of prepara- 
tion for legislative action, it seems rea- 
sonable to anticipate that both resolu- 
tions may be adopted. 


INTRODUCED 


In Mississippi the uniform resolu- 
tion was introduced in the House on 
February 2, by Representatives Walter 
Sillers, Jr., Thomas L. Bailey, Laurens 
T. Kennedy, and Horace 8. Stansel. Two 
weeks earlier Senators W. C. Adams, 
W. B. Roberts, J. H. Culkin, Henry A. 
Minor, and Walter N. Taylor arranged 
for its introduction in the Senate. 





Our Reader 


STATE GOVERNMENT learns with dis- 
may that it has a follower who is read- 
ing—or who is at least earnestly skim- 
ing—these insipid but unceasing edi- 
tions, month after month, from cover to 
cover. True, this devotee does not belong 
to the stalwart sex, and has yet to cele- 
brate a thirteenth birthday. But stilla 
loyal reader! It seems that it was this 
way: 

In a remote urban center there is a 
public-school teacher who requires each 
member of her class to exhume from 
current periodicals a monthly store of 
Latin words. But English words count 
too, if they have kept their pure Latin 
forms: such words as senator, status 
and rostrum. We can’t quote the teach- 
er’s rule in haec verba—as the lawyers 
say—but anyway, that’s its substance. 

And the heroine of our tale, being a 
member of the class and a legislator’s 
daughter, one day chanced to discover, 
tucked away in these unworthy pages, 
lurking within our faltering lines, a very 
fair vein of Latinities. Not a bonanza 
—but still a pay streak. And hence our 
regular customer. 

And so this column is dedicated to 
our faithful little reader. This is no 
mere pro forma salutation: it is a bona 
fide expression of heartfelt good will. 
And of sympathy too! Benedicta sis, 
Pretiosa! Perseverance will have its 
reward: ad astra per aspera. And if 
we ever meet you personally, in this or 
in a better world,—and we have no doubt 
that all Angels speak Esperanto—we 
will apologize to you for not having 
made these pages a trifle more enter- 
taining. No bed-time stories! No roto- 
gravure sheet! Hheu, no comic strips! 

Our heart bleeds for you, as your pa- 
tient little fingers wistfully turn these 
tedious pages again, and yet again. 
Deus vobiscum! Weare yours ad finem. 
And when our hic jacet is written, may 
it be inscribed with this one evidence of 
a worthy motive in an otherwise ignoble 
career: “STATE GOVERNMENT—Latine 
scripsit ut puellulae cuidam prodesset.” 

Ave atque vale! 

Anno Domini MCMXXXII. 














OPEN SESAME! 
An explanation of the contents of this magazine. 


Sratre GoveRNMENT is confidentially informed that the United 
States are going to the damnition bow-wows. This intimate in- 
formation, while not guaranteed, is nevertheless derived from 
sources which we believe to be reliable—or if not reliable, at 
least entertaining. 





At any rate, as the oratorical harbingers of the presidential 
campaign are about to remark, it is obvious that we are in the . 
throes of a most serious economic crisis. 


Federal, state, and municipal governments must all grapple 
with this situation. Many conscientious legislators are asking 
the question: 

“If a state legislature desires to 
assume its share of this responsibility, 
what should it do?’’ 


The other day Stare GoveRNMENT put on its green hat with 
the macaroni feather on it, and went out to secure answers to this 
question from various individuals of standing. 


With conscious purpose—and because we spring from the 
Common People—we asked the judgment of many men who have 
not specialized in problems of government. In an emergency 
situation, some of the most valuable suggestions may well come 
from the public—since the experts have no monopoly of inspira- 
tion. 

Many of the modest violets whom we consulted prefaced their 
opinions with remarks such as these: 

‘¢The question which you put is too broad to answer without 
a great deal of reflection.’’ ‘‘We are all in a quandary and my 
answer must be somewhat casual.’’ ‘‘I appreciate that there may 
be emergency measures more significant than those which I 
mention.”’ 


This magazine contains no conclusive proposal as to the part 
which state legislatures are to play in the present national mud- 
dle. Or shall we say—the part which they should play? 


But at least it records the impressions of many able men. 





Only a polyhodonite—our invention—could follow all of these 
suggestions. But taken as a whole, the following pages contain a 
consensus of opinion not to be overlooked—except, perhaps, by 
legislators. 





And may we be pardoned for taking starvation somewhat 
seriously? 
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